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August. 
Silence again, The glorious symphony 
Hath need of pause and interval of peace. 
Some subtle signal bids all sweet sounds cease, 
Save hum of insects’ aimless industry. 
Pathetic, summer seeks by blazonry 
Of color to conceal her awift decrease. 
Weak subterfuge! Each mocking day doth fleece 
A blossom and lay bare her poverty. 
Poor, middle-aged summer! Vain this show ! 
Whole fields of golden-rod cannot offset 
One meadow with a single violet ; 
And well the singing thrneh and lily know, 
Spite of all artifice which her recret 
Can deck in splendid guise, their time te go! 

Il. IL, in August Atlantic, 





The Musical Water-Pest.— Offenbach, etc. 
{From the German of A. w. AMBROS.] 
(Continued from Page 267.) 

Through this subversive tendency, this 
mockery and denial of a‘l that was of worth 
to former periods, these nonsense plays are a 
genuine sign of our times, and thus the fun 
turns in the end to bitter earnest. If the par- 
ody is not to annihilate outright the model 
which it parodies, then with all its seeming 
wantonness it must either conceal a real raoral 
kernel, as with Aristophanes, or it must be as 
thoroughly good-natured as the old Viennese 
parodies of the Leopoldstadt theatre (ancien 
régime), from 1805 to about 1825. We can 
laugh at the voracity of Hercules in the 
‘* Birds” and then stand in wonder before the 
Farnesian marble statue; we could be amused 
with ‘*Dido” parodied, when Aeneas intro- 
duced himself and his followers with the 
words: ‘‘The sufferers by the Trojan fire go 
about and beg for a viaticum,” and then we 
could still read Virgil in a serious mood. But 
whether we could look on the Homeric heroes 
without laughing after Za Belle Heléne, is a 
question. When the ‘‘moral kernel” is 
changed so completely to its opposite, as in 
Heléne, then the joke ceases, and we have, in 
spite of the ‘‘sold out houses-’ and the over- 
whelming applause, only one short condemna- 
tory word to utter! 


Fantasio seems to mark a turning point. Of 
the libretto surely there is not much good to be 
said, the moment we apply to it a measure in the 
least severe. A student, who has fallen in 
love with the princess daughter of the reign- 
ing prince, introduces himself as court fool; 
in this by no means prepossessing mask he 
wins the love of the lady, drives the bride- 
groom from the field (or rather his adjutant 
who represents him, while the master plays 
the adjutant, —see ‘‘ Cinderella”) by juggling 
the peruke from his bald head before the whole 
assembled court; whereupon he, by skilful 
mediation, avoids the war that threatens to 
break out on account of the affair of the pe- 
ruke (!), is at once named Prince by the Duke 
papa, and is rewarded with the hand of the 








Princess :—such an invention goes beyond what 
is allowable! Moreover the plot has scenes 
that drag, the dialogue much empty filling up 
and patchwork, whereby the nonsense lasts as 
many hours as any heroic opera or tragedy in 
high style. 

* * * * Fool ’—that is the keynote of 
the wkole; beside the official fools in cap and 
bells stand the Prince and the Adjutant as un- 
official fools: and when at last, for the most 
thorough carrying out of the theme, the whole 
chorus treads the stage in fool’s dress and in 
triumphant procession, the rest of us here in 
the public begin to wonder whether we too 
do not belong as ‘‘ foreign members” to the 
honorable corporation. 

Offenbach went to work in the composition 
of this book with more love and care than ever 
before. He wanted to show us that he was 
the man to write a comic opera of the higher 
kind. By the side of successful comic pieces, 
like the duet in the first act batween the prince 
and the adjutant, or the excellent ensemble in 
the second finale: ‘*Sir Adjutant. be still,”— 
we meet sentimental, tenderly felt, even im- 
passioned and dramatically colored moments, 
carefully wrought and finely instrumented pe- 
riods, etc. The conclusion of the first act, 
with the singing students marching through 
the moonlight, is really poetic in effect; Fan- 
tasio’s waltz serenade is charming and grace- 
ful. At the beginning of the second act we 
suddenly meet, to ourastonishment, the famous 
coloratur princess of Meyerbeer, but translated 
out of the Meyerbeer-ian into the Offenbach-ian 
dialect; the same act has a very stately finale, 
of which the beginning happily characterizes 
the single groups as they come in, and in the 
following ensemble already mentioned reaches 
the acme of the musically comic. The closing 
stretta preper, to ke sure, is more a thing of 
outward brilliancy, an un-Meyerbeering and an 
Offenbach-ing of that modern grand finale style, 
where all the dramatis persone, with uplifted 
arms like a row of capital Y’s, and widely 
opened mouths, stand close to the prompter’s 
box and scream with all their might. There 
are people who find that sort of thing magnifi- 
cently ‘*‘ grand.” 

We leave aside the insignificant polar bear 
story, La Boule de Neige, and turn to Le Cor- 
saire Noire, where matters have a far more ques- 
tionable aspect than in Fantasio. 

Offenbach's ‘‘ Black Corsair” (Corsaire Noir), 
an opera or operetta, which—what an honor 
for Vienna!—he brought out in Vienna earlier 
than in Paris, cannot complain that not enovgh 
was done for it beforehand to awaken atten- 
tion and keep expectation on the streteh. It 
had been already announced, and then on ac- 
count of various hindrances put aside, in the 
season of 1871; consequently the Viennese had 
a whole summer's time, with still and hopeful 
hearts, to await the moment when the promise 
should become reality. Alieady it was ru- 








mored that unheard of things had been accom- 
plished in the way of tricofs—and we did not 
dream at that time that these tricots, with the 


Jigurantes concealed in them, were to arise 


before us in the transfiguration of the famous 
sun in the Prophéte. in the dazzling splendor 
of an electro-magnetic light rayed down upon 
them from the soffits asif from the better world 
beyond. And when at last the lenged for mo- 
ment came, then rumor made haste to inform 
us that there were reporters come (twelve, it 
was said) expressly all the way from Paris for 
the first performance. For Paris, after the 
terrible reverses and irreparable losses it has 
suffered, # must be, one can readily imagine, 
a great consolation to learn, as quickly as possi- 
ble, that Offenbach has won another great fight, 
which te be sure is not announced, as former- 
ly, by four and twenty trumpeting postilions, 
but anyhow with twelve reporters. Thanks 
to the invention of the telegraph, and to ‘‘ the 
Twelve” tliat were sent, the Parisians were 
soon set at ease about the vital question, wheth- 
er the Corsair had pleased in Vienna. Wehave 
long since ceased to look into the opera books 
of Offenbach for what in common life we call 
sense and understanding. But we were accus 
tomed to meet in these mad drolleries, good 
humor, sometimes even wit and fancy. Sheer 
fun, buffoonery, which is nothing but buffoon- 
ery, has its justification in life too at the right 
time and place, and it would be unfair to wish 
to meet it with a Cato gravity of countenance, 
instead of hearty laughter. The fool, even if 
he stand not on a level with his Shakspearian 
colleagues, the jester, who bya felicitous joke, 
by a burlesque play of words, or by any means, 
can make us laugh, are welcome people to us. 
But when the farce parades its pranks to an 
unheard of tediousness, without a trace of gen- 
ins or of real wit, then the surfeit grows on us 
from minute to minute, and instead of being 
enlivened we go home thoroughly out of tune. 
This, in two words, is the impression which 
Offenbach’s latest burlesque leaves behind it. 
The operetta swarms with comic figures, yet 
not a single one of them is really comic. We 
get new editions of long outworn types: the 
well known ensign Rummeipuff (only more so) 
in the Offenbach version; the deaf man, who 
misunderstands every moment, but who here, 
for the sharpening of the comical effect, is also 
a musical dilettante, according to that correct 
definition, that a musical dilettante is com- 
monly one who makes music for his own, seld- 
om for other people's gratification. Our deaf 
dilettante is a violinist, who with his fiddle 
solaces himself and tortures others—including 
us, poor innocent spectators doomed to sit there 
outside of the action,—for the joke of cacoph- 
enous music is hunted almost to the death in 
Opera Bouffe. Besides the violinist hard of 
hearing, the devil of dilettantism possesses al- 
so the other persons of the drama; they want 
to perform Herold's Zampa and what not. The 
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‘*Corsair” theme is singularly varied in the | 


action, —Zampa, in the opera which bears his 
name, is a mythical © black Corsair” at the 


mention of whom the Philistines of the prece | 


tremble exceedingly, who is supposed to make 
the neighboring seas and coasts unsafe, and 
under whose mask the lover of the play entic- 
es his beloved from the unwilling uncle. No 

Disguises play a 
Our great great 


actual corsair once appears. 
great) part in it all. 

grandfathers in times of yore found similar de- 
light in the Jackpudding comedy, and even 
the title set forth, for example: ‘‘ Triumph of 
Roman virtue and valor, or Gordianus the 
Great with Jack-pudding, the laughable love 
ambassador, the curious commander, the sup- 


posed dead, the awkward murderers, the co- | 


ereed spy, and what more the Comedy itself 
will explain.” —Jackpudding (Tanswitrst) was 
long ago buried through Gottsched and the 
Neubers, but we might frame a title in the 
same style: ‘* The Black Corsair, with the lov- 
ers as Persian pedlars, gallant gentlemen of 
fashion, Italian bagpipers, supposed Corsairs, 
and what more besides the Comedy itself will 
explain.” And it does explain more, much 
more! A ‘partin tights” formerly passed for 
avery piquant seasoning. Continual height- 
enings have brought us to such a pitch that 
we now get the pepper peppered and the sugar 
sugared. All three ladies in the Corsair, after 
they have first been introduced as ladies, appear 
in the course of the piece in ideal, picturesque- 
romantic, parrot-like and motley men’s cos- 
tume,—the prima donna in three different 
dresses of this sort, each more gorgeous than 
the last. In fact the whole female chorus in 
like fabulous costume, which this time is sup- 
posed to represent the warlike dress of the men 
on the pirate ship, perform their evolutions in 
the aforesaid electro-magnetic light,—for the 
chorus of pages in the Princess of Trebizond, the 
students’ chorus in Fantasio, had of course io 
be outdone by some sort of heightening of ef- 
fect. How the helmets, the shields, the armor 


sparkle in the imitated stnshine, how the mot- 


ley feathers wave! 

But it goes beyond all bounds in the third 
act, where the rentier Lambrequin, the apoth- 
ecary Toulard and his son Antoninus, after a 
narcotic has been administered to them at a 
banquet in the finale of the second act, wake 
up ina room furnished like a ship’s cabin, and 
are made aware that they are prisoners on the 
ship of ‘‘ the black Corsair; ” when they are 
rocked in rocking chairs until they become 
sea-sick!—and when during a pretended sea- 
fight the pretended Corsair exhorts them to 
catch and smother the explosive hollow shot, 
that is flying about, in leaden pot-lids, and 
now great balls of indian rubber, such as the 
children play with, are tossed in and, to the 
delight of the public, hop round on the stage, 
while they with their potlids strive in vain to 
catch them. 

Poet and composer secm to have pledged 
their word to one another, that they would try 
for once what and how much it will do to offer 
tothe public. Poetand composer? This time 
it is Offenbach himself who unites the double 
laurel crown upon his head! Double glory or 
double—shame. And in fact, we are already 
so admirably disciplined in the Offenbach 
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sete casein 
school that we scarcely notice it when proba- 
) 


| bility, good sense, nay when morality and 
cency are slapped in the face. Certain tricks 
of silly pageantry return continually: all the 
| persons on the stage form in front before the 
| footlights and, tripping to some sort of a march 
} melody, march crab-like backwards to the bot- 
tom of the stage, then forward again to the 
foot-lights; or they dance to some polka melo- 
dy that is struck up in the orchestra, —not as 
if this were meant for dance music at the ap- 
propriate dramatic moment, but simply and 
solely because it is a polka tune, which sets 
their feet in motion. 

Offenbach’s score brings in a drinking song 
with chorus in the second act, in which his 


| 

| original and brilliant talent is expressed. But 
| this is the first and the last instance in this 
composition. Yet the music of the Dilettanti, 
too, is treated with good humor, and even with 
One must have some little 


a sort of geniality. 
insight into the technicalities of composing, in 
order fully to appreciate what an excellent 
piece, for example, the frightful Symphony is, 
with which the first act closes (there exists a 
similar musical joke by Mozart). Only the 
joke repeats itself too often—first at the rais- 
ing of the curtain in the musical rehearsal, 
where a pedantic instrumental quatuor (or 
whatever it may be), at which the deaf man 
fiddles away with his friends, is very skilfully 
combined with the quatuor (here as trio) from 
Zampa: ‘le voici;” then, for the close of the 
act, that symphony; then in the second act the 
scene, where Lambrequin tries, with the aid of 
his bassoon, to impart to the cook Susanna the 
passage: ‘*He is here, is here, is here!” from 
the aforesaid Zampa fragment; then the scene 
of the pifferari, whose snarling music (Meyer- 
beer had expressed a passionate fondness for it 
in Rome) is amusingly parodied, but also caric- 
atured; and finally in the opera rehearsal of 
Zampa, Herold would die of laughter, if he 
were to hear how Offenbach has dressed up his 
overture. 

But it is too much torture to the ears for one 
evening, as we said before: and what amuses 
once soon satiates when it occurs twice, thrice, 
and so on. For the rest we find in the score 
some graceful moments, some piquant hits, but 
along with them much, very much that is hack- 
nied or unmeaning, noise, dance-hall music, 
stop-gaps, which betray the haste in which the 
composer was to fill some pages of his score as 
rapidly as possible with note-heads. But one 
to whom Heaven has given so enviable a tal- 
ent, one who has at his disposal such a sum of 
artistic experiences, one “ho possesses such a 
felicitous and facile hand, ought to be more 
careful for his own artistic fame. For this 
there is no assurance in the fact that the pub- 
lic laugh and shout at the first performance, 
To wish to build up his success on thoughtless 
love for show, on trivial sensuality, on the 
cheap laughter of a public at each good or 
wretched joke, is the worst kind of tactics. In 
Paris it islessimportant. There the ‘‘Bouffes” 
is but a single little theatre, and, as in a libra- 
ry, upon whose shelves stand all the works of 
all the seven wise men, we can take up from 
the table, lying among other journals, some 
sheet of wit and caricature, amuse ourselves 
for a moment with it, and then throw it down 














again, so we may like to go to the ‘* Bouffes” 
occasionally, for just an evening, to laugh at 
Orphée or the Grande Duchesse, But where 
these quips and quirks are offered us for daily 
bread, nay almost for exclusive nutriment, thea 
it is time to point out emphatically that the 
true end and calling of a theatre is to be an 


. Art institution, and no mere vaudeville hall, 


no dramatically transformed Café chantant ; 
and that the Muses protest against being rep- 
resented as ladies of the demi-monde. 
[Conclusion next time.] 
Bartolommeo Cristofori. 


THE INVENTOR OF THE PIANO FORTE, AND THE 
HELD IN HIS MONOR AT FLORENCE. 
(Correspondence of the Spr'ngfield Republican). 
Florence, Saturday, May 20. 

This may be called the era of remembrance in 
Italy. Now that the kingdom is united under a 
beloved sovereign, and has rest within and without, 
the people are at leisure to recall the glorious mem- 
ories of the past, and without provincial jealousy 
to join in doing honor to the great men whom their 
country has produced. The last ten years have 
seen such tardy honors paid to Dante, Galileo, 
Machiavelli, Michael Angelo, Ariosto, Boceacein, 
Foseolo, Botta and many others more or less eele- 
brated ; and their works and their personal char- 
acteristics have béen broucht vividly before the 
minds of the present generation, The latest re cip- 
ient of these testimonials is Bartolommeo Cristofori, 
the inventor of the piano-forte. The week com- 
mencing May 7 has been devoted to a festival in 
commemoration of him at Florence, which, thouzh 
not his native city, was the place of his residence 
during the greater part of his life, and the place 
also, where the first piano-forte was constructed, 

I am aware that the invention of this instrument 
has been variously contested, though not so strennu- 
ously as its importance to the musical world would 
have warranted. Even in Italy, attention has but 
recently been called to the subject ; and it is great- 
ly owing to the efforts of that accomplished and la- 
mented scholar, the late Cavaliere Leto Pulitti, that 
the priority of Cristofori’s claim has been vindicated 
in his own country, though it had previously been 
acknowledged in England by Rimbault in his treat- 
ise on the “ Origin of the Piano-Forte,” published 
at London in 1860, Signor Pulitti examined more 
than 20,000 documents existing in the library of 
the Pitti palace at Florence, in which mention is 
made of Cristofori. They form a part of the ar- 
chives of the Medici, Cristofori having been an 
employé of the ducal family. But the most irre- 
fragable proof of Cristofori’s claim is found in a 
remarkalle article by the Marquis Scipio Maffei, a 
celebrated Veronese writer, who lived from 1675 to 
1755. He was the author of a number of valued 
works, and also founded a periodical called the 
Literary Journal (Giornale dei Litterati), In this 
periodical he published, in the year 1711, an account 
of * The Piano-Forte as Recently Invented by Bar- 
tolommeo Cristofori, Harpsichord-Maker to the 
Conrt of Ferdinand dei Medici, Prince of Tuscany.” 
This account is so full and minute in its details that 
from it Signor Cesare Ponsicchi, tuner to the royal 
institute of Music at Florence, has been able to 
execute a model, of which he says: “ As io certain 
details of proportion Iam a little doubtful, but as 
to the exactness of the mechanical principles there 
can be no question.” The authenticity of Maffei’s 
statement has also received the most valuable con- 
firmation from the discovery of a Cristefori piano- 
forte of 1720, which has the same mechanism as 
that deseribed by Maffei in 1711, with the exception 
of a few slight improvements, such as would natu- 
rally suggest themselves to an inventor studious of 
perfecting his discovery. Of this also Ponsicchi 
has made a model (as well as of several others of 
the earliest known piano-fortes), and I quote his re- 
marks in regard to it from his very interesting 
pamphlet entitled “The Origin and Development 
of the Pian»-forte,” published on the occasion of 
the Cristofori festival, and to which I am much 
indebted. “ Let us now examine” he says, “ the 
second model, and we shall see that here the check 
on the hammers is added, and that there are slight 
changes in the arrangement of the mechanism, Or, 
better still, let us examine the piano-forte itself, 
from which this model has been executed, and which 
was constructed by Cristofori in 1720. By the 
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kindness of the proprietor, Mme. Ernesta Martelli [ 
of Florence, it is on exhibition, and we are no longer | 
obliged to trust to induction, but have the reality 
before our This instrument had remained 
for many years neglected in a lumber-voom, when | 
by chance some one, opening it, discovered the | 
inscription, ‘ Bartholommeus Cristophori Patavinus, 
inventor, faciebat Florentia, MDCCXX. Though 
of course useless in its actual condition, this discov 
ery led the owner to inquire for some one who could 
inform her as to its worth, and Prof. Leto Puliti 
was the person selected, Tt happened curiously that 
at this very time, Prof. Puliti was making researches 
among the letters of Ferdinand de Medici, with the 
express purpose of finding whether any traces could | 
be gained of Cristofori’s pianos, or of documents | 
| 
| 
| 


eves, 


proving their existence, His delight at this discov- 
ery may be imagined. The instrument was soon 
consigned to me for repairs, and putin its present 
order, and T gave a detailed report to Mme. Mar- 
telli of the restorations I had made.” 

The Marquis Maffei states, in the article above 
referred to, that Cristofori had then (1711) made 
three piano-fortes of the kind which he described, 
and one of a less complicated structure ; so that it 
is probable that the actual date of manufacture of 
his first instrument was considerably earlier even 
than 1711. Jt seems, therefore, hardly possible to 
doubt that to Cristefori belongs the glory of having 
substituted, for the quills of the ancient harpsichord 
and spinet, the invention of the hammer, and to 
have been the first who succeeded in evoking from 
a keyed instrument that variety of tone which gave 
to the transfigured harpsichord the name of “Piano- 
Forte.” Cristofori’s name for his new instrnment 
was “The Harpsichord with Piano and Forte.” 
(Graveecembalo con Piano e Forte), In 1716 Marius 
presented to the Royal academy of France some 
models having the same seope as those of Cristofori, 
and in 1721 Schroeter exhibited at Dresden his 
piano-forte, But it is known that Handel had been 
at the court of Ferdinand dei Medici, and there is 
some reason to suppose that from him Schroeter had 
gained some valuable hints as to the improvements 
in musical instruments which the Florentine mech- 
anician had accomplished, It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to say that. the action of the harpsichord was 
by means of small pieces of wood with a quill (usa- 
ally a raven's quill) attached to their ends: the 
quill striking the strings somewhat as the fingers 
strike the harp-strings. The spinet was similar, 
but more ancient and less powerful in tone. 

But little is known of Cristofori himself, except 
as to his business life. He was bornin Padua, May 
4, 1655, of parents belonging to the common people, 
and probably enjoyed very little in the way of ed- 
ucational advantages, But that he possessed reso- 
lution and perseverance, as well as confidence in his 
own capabilities, is shown by his being willing, for 
the sake of prosecuting his studies and inventions, 
to leave Padua for Florence, which was in those 
days to expatriate himself, a step which Italians are 
more reluctant to take than a nation of travelers 
like ourselves can imagine. At this period Cosmo 
Ill. dei Medici was reigning, and was as distin- 
guished for his aversion to music as his ancestor, 
Lorenzo the magnificent, had been for his encour- 
agement. of it, and the sister arts. But his oldest 
son, Prince Ferdinand, was passionately fond of 
music, and always anxious to encourage whatever 
could promote its cultivation. He seems to have 
first heard of Cristotori as a maker of musical in- 
struments of some celebrity, in passing through 
Padua on his return from Venice in 1687, and to 
have made investigations which rendered him de- 
sirous to take the mechanism into his own service. 
At any rate, it appears, from the accounts of the 
royal household, that, in August of 1690, Cristofori 
was at Florence, and already at work for the Medi- 
ci. Nor was he disappointed in finding in Prince 
Ferdinand “ a liberal and appreciative patron, justi- 
fying his reputation as the Mecenas of the Arts.” 
The first bill Cristofori sends to his royal master is 
for repairs to different instruments, the second tor 
the manufacture of a spinet, and so on, it appearing 
that his time was by no means given up entirely to 
inventive studies. The following is a specimen of 
Cristofori’s bills, as preserved in the Royal library 
of the Pitti palace :— 

1st September, 1693. 

Due to Bartolommeo Cristofori from the treasury 
of His Most Serene Highness, Prince Ferdinand of 
Tuscany, for a Spinet of two Registers, made of Cy- 

ress inlaid with Ebony :— 





Native Cypress-wood and sawing, LIRE 5.10 
Ornament of Cypress-wood, 400 
Iron pegs painted brown, 5.00 
Brass, cloth, leather, nails, etc., 32.00 
Wood work and carving, 339.00 
My own work, 800.00 


| 27th of January, 1731, 


The lira of that period was equal to Fr. 0.84, or 
16 4-5 cents of our money. 

In 1709, he appears to have been lodging in an 
apartment hired for him by the princes, and there 


| is another entry to the same effect dated 1711, Two 


years later, he had the great misfortune to lose his 
royal patron by death, and the court of Tuscany no 
longer offered to musicians a congenial atmosphere. 
The sunshine of favor was over for the inventor. 
Henceforward, he seems to have carried on his old 
occupation as a maker and repairer of musical in- 
struments in general, only oceasionally construct- 
ing a piano-forte, and not too much encouraged by 
the appreciation of his discovery. He died on the 
Tt is not known whether 
he was ever married or left any descendants. Had 
Prince Ferdinand lived to afford him the opportu- 
nity and means to improve his great discovery and 
to make it known, we cannot doubt that much more 
would have been transmitted to us as to Cristofori ; 
that with encouragement would have come fame. 
But, instead of this, his remaining years were passed 
in the labor necessary to meet his daily wants, and 
his later pianos do not show any material advance 
upon his first model, However, his right to the ti- 
tle of inventor of the pianoforte is indisputably 
proved, and justice has at length been done to his 
memory. 

After the extinction of the Medicean dynasty in 
1787, and the subjection of Tuseany to Austrian 
rule, the Viennese pianos, which were beginning to 
be celebrated, naturally became the fashion in court 
circles, and the nascent enterprise of Cristo'ori was 
almost forgotten, This rage for Viennese pianos 
spread through all Italy ; and even France, after a 
vigorous struggle to maintain the supremacy of the 
harpsichord, had to yield to the claims of the new 
instrument, the superiovity of which Sebastian 
Erard, who established himself in Paris, in 1768, 
soon succeeded in proving, “ Thus,” says Ponsic- 
chi, “ Cristofori’s chrysalis, which had lain dor- 
mant, took to itself wings and was ealled by the 
name of Evrard.” The fame of these French pianos 
soon outstripped that of the Viennese, In 1807, the 
establishment of Pleyel was founded, and soon after 
that of Herz. Meanwhile England had not been 
idle, as the names of Clementi, Broadwood, Collard 
and Stoddart will sugzess to many minds, In 1827, 
the first piano factory was opened in Switzerland 
at Zurich, by M. Nicholas Hubert, which has now 
beeome celebrated onder the firm name of Huni & 
Hubert. The German establishments are many, 
and the pianos of usually thorough workmanship. 
That of Bechstein, at Berlin, is best known abroad, 
and the model is similar to the American Steinway. 
It is powerful rather than delicate in tone; some- 
what deficient in the “singing” quality, but ad:mi- 
rable for a large salon or concert room, and has the 
advantage (even of the vertical pianos) of not easily 
getting out of tune, 

As to Italy, which formerly furnished not only 
the singers and players on instruments, but the in- 
struments themselves, to the world, in musical mat- 
ters she has fallen far behind other nations. Ger- 
many has outstripped her in composition, and has 
become a formidable rival in musical instruction, 
while almost all other nations excel her in the man- 
ufacture of whatever deman 's deliceey and preci- 
sion of mechanism, Especially is this the case with 
the piano-forte. There are factories in almost ev- 
ery Italian city, but their wares do not find a for. 
eign market, and Bechstein, Pleyel and Evrard take 
the precedence even here when a first-class article 
is wanted The vertical piano is the one ordinarily 
in family use, and there is a greater demand for 
cheapness than perfection. Whether it) would 
“pay” to introduce here the expensive machinery 
necessary to manufacture such pianos as the Bech- 
stein, Chickering and Steinway establishments turn 
out, is a problem which I fear is not likely to be 
solved by experiment for many years to come, 

As to the ceremonial part of the Cristofori festi- 
val, it has been simple and appropriate. On Sun- 
day, May 7, a memorial tablet, which had been 
placed in the cloisters of Santa Croce, was unveiled 
in the presence of the local and state authorities and 
invited guests, with brief and fitting speeches, The 
tablet is a square slab of white marble, and bears 
an inscription in gilt letters; above is a wreath of 
laurel, encircling a bar of music on which the scale 
is written; and a hand holding a piano-forte key. 
On the ribbon which ties the garlands is the motto, 
from Lucan; “ Digiti cum voce locuti.” Two grand 
concerts have been given, the first of which was a 
so-called “ historical concert,” consisting of selee- 
tions from the mést eminent composers from the 
time of Cristofori to the present day. The order 








was as follows: Handel, Searlatti, Rameau, J. S. 
and J. C. Bach, Mozart, Clementi, Beethoven, Hum- 
mel,*Field, Weber, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Henselt, 
Schumann, Liszt, Thalberg, Rubinstein and Brahms. 
The music was excellently rendered by Italian per- 
formers. and the concert was a classical feast. Prof. 
Alessandro Biagi, an eminent musician of Florence, 
executed an andante of Handel's, and a minuet and 
jig of Searlatti’s on one of Cristofori’s pianos, much 
to the gratification of the audience. There have 
been banquets and speech-making, on such oeea- 
sions, and a medal has been struck for distribution 
among the artists present, in commemoration of the 
fetes, 

One of the most attractive features of the festival 
has been the opening by Messrs. Brizzi & Nicolai, 
at their warerooms, of an exhibition of musical in- 
struments, ancient and modern. — First and foremost 
in interest in this exhibition, of course, are two 
Cristofori pianos ; the one of 1720, of which we have 
spoken, and another of 1726, owned in Modena. In 
appearance these pianos are sufficiently curious, 
That of 1729 (which as to mechanism is like its 
companion, but rather pliner as to the exterior) is 
in form like the so-called “ erand,” but more slen- 
der, being about eight feet in length and two feet 
and nine inches in width, The case is of cypress- 
wood, painted a dark olive-green, and without. var- 
nish. The keys are of olive wood and ebony, the 
strings are of very fine wire, and the whole instru- 
ment is fragile-looking in the extreme. It has a 
compass of four and a half octaves, and in sound is 
not unlike a powerful guitar, the bass being excerd- 
ingly weak. Not far from this venerable instru- 
ment stands a magnificent ‘ Steinway grand,” one 
of the most observed and ad nired of the modern 
pianos in the exhibition, With its elegant Louis 
XIV. rosewood ease, its iron frame and massive 
strings; bright, new and powerful, it seems at first 
sight to dwarf and abash its plain and antiquated 
companion. Buta living idea was breathed into 
that dilapidated shell; and in its deerepitade it. in- 
spired more interest and respect than do all its 
modern associates, It is the embodiment of a 
thought, which has had a wide influence upon the 
musical and commercial fortunes of the world. The 
models of early pianofortes, by Ponsicchi, to which 
reference has been made, are worthy of mneh atten- 
tion, but the inspector will inevitably be led to the 
conclusion that they do not present any evidence of 
material improvement upon Cristofori’s idea; and 
that of Marius is decidedly clumsy in comparison. 
There are to be seen piano-fortes from all the lead- 
ing European houses,  Steinway’s is the only 
American house represented, 

There are also many which are interesting prin- 
cipally or solely on account of their associations, as 
for instance that of the Empress Maria Louisa; one 
given by Maria Theresa to the composer Pacini in 
1829; and that one on which Ronget de I'Isle first 
performed the Marseillaise, and which afterward 
became the property of André Chénier. There isa 
Pleyel which belonged to Chopin, and a Bésendorf- 
er which was Theodore Doéhler’s, and is still owned 
bv his family. There is a large and interesting col- 
lection of instruments more ancient than the piano- 
forte; spinets of 1559 and 1371; a harp of 1600; a 
harpsichord of 1707, which was used by Rossini; 
and all sorts of musical curiosities and anomalies; a 
harp with keys, a harpsichord folded up like a box ; 
a pyramidal piano-forte with flute attachment, ete., 
ete. Messrs. Brizzi & Nicolai and their ee-laborers 
deserve much credit for the pains they have taken 
to make this exhi' ition as complete as possible, and 
for the courtesy and patience with which they af 
ford all facilities to visitors for examining instru 
ments, E.D.R. B. 

——>- Or +—_—__—_—_- 


A Brief History of Two Austrian Firms. 
{From the London Musical World. 


At the enlof last yerr the Vienna music-publishing 
business of Carl [quondam Tobias] Haslinger was sold to 
the Berlin firm of Schlesinger (Robert Lienau]. A fort- 
night ago that conducted by F. Schreiber, before him 
by Spina, and before Spina by Diahelli, passed into the 
hands of A. Cranz, of Hamburg. The founders of both 
were Austrians. Anton Diabelli was born,in 1781, at 
Matsee, in the Salzburg district. Giving up the ececles!- 
astical profession, for which he was intended, he began 
business at Vienna, carrying it on from 1824 to 1854, 
when [four years previous to his death] he disposed of 
it to Spina, who, retiring in 1872. sold his stock and good 
will to Schreiber for 350,000 florins. Herr Schreiber, 
however, having no turn for practical business, and find- 
ing his own as well as every other branch of commerce 
suffering under the pressure of the times, disposed of 
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his interest [at a profit of 25,000 florins], and the busi- 
ness was merged inro that of Cranz, of Hamburg. The 
purchase-money was 380,000 florins.—Tobias Hasligger, 


. a in 3 : | 
horn, in 1787, at Zell-am-See, six years later than Diae | 


belli, entered, in 1828, on the once famous business of 
8. A. Steiner. On the decease of Tobias, his son Karl 
continued the firm down to the year of his death, 1868. 
The firm still exists, the widow, Mdime. Josefine Has- 
linger, having carried it on fora period under the old 
style, in which she is imitated by the actual proprietor. 
The house of Haslinger had been connected with some 
distinguished names, conspicuons among which are 
those of Beethoven and Schubert.* Then came an im- 
posing array of smaller men, who once enjoyed much 
honor and profit, and did the firm no harm. Joined 
with theirs in the catalogue—which already contains 
about 14,000 different ceompositions—are the names of the 
most popular Austrian dance composers—Lanner, Fer- 
dinand, Johann and Joseph Strauss, Labitzky, etc. But 
Diabelli and Spina succeeded in giving their business 
still greater extension. At the present day Cranz's cat- 
alogue has reached the Opus number, 24,058. This in- 
cludes works published by the extinct firm of Mechetti. 
Whatever compositions of Schubert’s were not pub- 
lished by: Haslinger came out at Diabclii’s. Till within 
ten ye*rs ago several Vienna firms had an interest in 
Johann Strauss; but latterly the name has, ina manner, 
been monopolized by the house of Spina-Schreiber. It 
was Spina’s predecessor, Diabetli, who first published 
Bellini’s Norma, as wellas Donizetti’s Linda, Don Pas- 
quale, and Maria di Rohan. To him also Verdi confided 
the scores of Nabucro, 7 Trovatere, and Un Ballo in Mas- 
chere. &pina also published a few of Offenbach’s opera- 
bouffes ant all of Strausa’s. Such are some of the prin- 
cipal facts connected with the foundation and history 
of these eminent firms.t 

* Poor Schubert! he owed but little gratitude to those 
fat, thriving, short-sighted firms. Beethoven owed not 
much mo:e.—D. P. 

t Wirich did a vast deal more for themselves than for 
am, and on no single occasion were the ariginal discov. 
erers and enconragers of promising genins—in fact, 
could never understand the impassable gulf, nay, the 
immeasurable distance, that separates Kalkbrenner from 
Schubert.—D. P. 
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Publisher and Composer Again —Clanship, 
[Frora the Same.] 

PUBLISHER Bumpus.—Well, Dr. Slim? 

Dr. Siim.—I have brought you, sir 

PUBLISHER Bumpus.—I cannot attend te it now; T 
have been reading a history of my distinguished ances- 
tors, the Bumpuses of Vienna. 

Dr. Strm.—I never heard of them, sir. 

PUBLISHER BumMpus.—I mean the Hastingers, Diabel- 
lis, Schreibers, Artarias. Steiners, Spinas, Cranzes, &c., 
who created Beethoven, Schubert, and others. 

Dr. Siru.—A queer lot, sir. Were they Bumpuses? 

PUBLISHER BuMpus.—What would musicians have 
been without them ?—what the art? 

Dr. Stima.—Sehubert died lean, sir; and Beethoven 
had to pay compliments to P-ilharmonie direetors for 
paying him an eighth per cent. on the money they had 
gained by h’s music; and 

PUBLISHER Bumpus.—Tush! Dr. Slim; we owe to them 
the Ninth Symphony. 

Dr. Strm.—Indeed, sir? Twas not aware of that. I 
have brought for your inspection—— 

PUBLISHER Bumpus.—Have you seen the Vusical World 
of to-day? There is a “ Brief History of Austrian 
Firms,” which may enlighten and interest you. 

Dr. Sturm.—I haye read it, sir, and also the footnotes 
xp. P.” 

PUBLISHER Bumpus.—* D. P.”’ doesn’t know what he 
talks about. But fur my ancestors, Beethoven and 
Schubert-— 

_Dr. Stim —Your ancestors, sir. got the best of it— 
like the Philharmonic. IT have brought youn—— 

Pt aed Bumpus.—Are you going to Bayreuth, Dr. 
Slim ? 

Dr. Siim.—I am, sir; but—— 

PUBLISHER Boweus.—Then go. Bring me back a fan- 
tasia upon the Walkiire and Gotterdiimmerung. 

Dr. SirM.—I have already composed one upon— 

PUBLISHER Bumpus.—I cannot attend to you now. 1 
must read about my ancestors. Come on your return 
from Bayreuth, and we will talk over it. You may find 
find something to add te, and-— 

Dr. Stim.—It cannot be improved, sir. Shall I play 
it? 








(£rit PUBLISHER BUMPUS with his copy of the * Musical 
World.”"] 
Dik. SLIM [s0/us].—I shall take ny MS. elsewhere. 
Exit elserhere, with MS. 


Mozart in Italy. 

It was for the Royal Ducal Theatre, as we have ascer- 
tained by investigations made on the spot, that Mozart 
composed his two operas, “ Mitridate’? and “ Lucio 
Silla,” which Henry Beyle [de Stendahi] states to have 
been written for the Scala. There is no more delightful 
episode in all musical history than that of these fledge- 





old Luitpold Mozart took Wolfgang Amadeo to Milan 


ence of the wonderful child who, at six years of age, 
had written a full scored concerto. the only objection to 
which was that it was so difficult nobody could ptay it; 
but his operatic genius had yet to be revealed, <At this 
time he was a merry, joyous boy, brimming over with 
fun and drollery—somewhat of 2n enfant terrible, who 
told his mind to kings and princes, more especially if 
they played the violin out of tune in his hearing—but 
the most loving and lovable little soul on earth. .An en- 
tire child, revelling in the “ Arabian Nights,” toiling ov- 
er his sums, jumping and capering from one end of the 
room to the other, sending millions of kisses to his 
“dear mamma,” and tender inquiries after ‘ Mr. Cana- 
ry ” to his “ Cara sorella,”’ but already a splendid per- 
former on the clavier, an exquisite composer, and an 
acute musical critic! Such letters were never written as 
those despatched by the brother at Milan to the sister 
at Salzburg. With what charming naive'é the boy 
speaks of his compositions and of his successes, seeming 
to have not th? slightest suspicion that he is the extra- 
ordinary phenomenon every one else considers him. 
What exuberance of gladness is shown in the multifa- 
rious little jokes and mystifications banded to and fro 
between Nannerl and Wolfgang! He writes to his sis- 
ter after one of these playful sallies; ‘I immediately 
said to papa, ‘Oh! how Ido wish I was as clever and 
witty as sheis!’ Then papa answered, ‘ Indeed, that is 
trne enough;’ on which I rejoined, ‘Oh! Lam sosleepy!’ 
so he merely replied, ‘Thee stop writing.’ Addie! pray 
to God that my opera may be successfu!, Iam, your 
brother, W. M., whose fingers are weary from writing.” 
It is to be feared that this was very often the case just 
at that time, for little Wolfgang was working tremen- 
dously hard at the opera “ Mitridate, Re di Ponte,” for 
which he had been scritturato at the Royal Ducal Thea- 
tre in the year 1770. Indeed, his father seemed rather 
anxious about the too serious look which appeared on 
the bright eh‘ld-face as the resuit of this severe applica- 
tion, and begged kind friends at home te put a little 
mirth into *heir letters so as to make Wolfgang laugh. 
The toy amused himself in odd moments by tatking on 
his fingers to the deaf and dumb soa of the people with 
whom they lodged; he was exceedingly proud of his 
proficiency in this art. When‘ Mitridate’’ was nearly 
finished a terrible panic occurred—the prima donna ex- 
pressed her doubts about the arias she had to sing. How 
was it possible that the small boy of fourteen should 
have composed a part worthy of being interpreted by the 
Signorina antonia Bernasconi? She asked to see her 
music. Wolfgang desired nothing better. He handed 
her one, two. three arias. The cantatrice eagerly tried 
them over, and then retired, completely bewil:lered with 
the genius of the marvellous child. Not only was the 
music lovely in itself, but it suited her voice and style to 
a nicety. She rehearsed the airs with her maestro, Sig- 
nor Lanpugnani, ond the two could find ne words for 
their joy in Wolfgang’s compositions. But envious 
tongues were not wanting; some one went secretly to 
the siznorina and did his best, er worst, to turn little 
Woltgang into ridicule; he had armed himself with a 
whole set of new airs to the same words by a Turinese 
Abbé, and he would fain have dissuaded the artist from 
singing a single note of the original music. However, 
L1 Antonia remained stanch and proof against all temp- 
tations, and the first st»ge rehearsal went off so well 
that the whole array of spiteful folk was completely dis- 
ecomfited. At last the great day arrived—the fata of 
San Stefano, Nov 26.1770. ** Maestro Don Amadeo,” as 
old Luitpold Mozart laughingly eslls him, took his place 
at the clavier. The Royal Ducal Theatre was crammed 
to the ce ling; the opera was a magnificent success. 
All over the house were heard rixyging cries of * Evviva 
# Muestrino,” intermingled with salvos of applause. 
What must have been Luitpold Mozart's feelings when 
he looked out from his box and beheid Wolfgang make 
his best bow to the vast and delighted audience? The 
year after that Wolfgang brought out at Mil:n a dram- 
atie serenata, which the Empress Maria Theresa had de- 
puted him to compose for the nuptials of the Archduke 
Ferdinand with a Modenean princess. The veteraa 
Hasse had to write an onera in honor of the same event, 
but the Milanese quite forgot to ap laud “ /l Divino,” as 
they used to call him, in their enthusiasm for ** /2 Caral- 
tere Filarmonico.” Old Mozart declared that he was 
* qnite sorry ’’ that Wolfgang’s serenata had so utterly 
knocked Hasse’s opera on the head, But the veteran 
composer seems to have borne no enmity toward his 
young rival, for he said when he heard the music of 
* Ascanio in Alba” [the festal serenata}, © This boy will 
cause us “11 to be forgotten ’’—a prophecy which the se- 
quel almost pathetically verified. In the following year 
Mozart, then sixteen, wrote * Lucio Silla,” the last work 
he pro.luced in Italy. During the preparations for its 
performance he had to undergo numberless annoyances 
—* through the mismanagement of the blessed theatrical 
people ” old Luitpold wrote; nor did these cease on the 
night of the first representation [Nov. 26, 1772], for the 
whole audience was kept waiting in the theatre three 
hours afier the proper time before the performance be- 
gain. Moreover, the tenor had fallen ill and a cathedral 
singer who was hastily put in his place, being quite un- 
accustomed to the boards, and having in one part to up- 
braid the prima donna, appeared so painfully in earnest 
that he looked as if he was going to box her ears. Of 
course the audience laughed, and it tells much in favor 
of the discrimination of these Milanese opera-goers that, 
notwithstan‘ling all the attendant mishaps, the opera 
came off triumphant and ran some thirty nights. 
i Wolfgang is well,” wrore Luitpold Mozart just at this 
time, “and while I am writing is making caprioles about 
the room.”’— Cornhill Magazine. 
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A Clarinet Concerto. 


When Dohler once advertised a concert in Germa- 


announcement : 

My name is W .sir. IT am a great clarinet 
player, and I have come to H with the intention 
of exhibiting my talent. But, as I am known but 
little here, yeu will do me a great service by allow- 
ing me to perform a solo in the concert) you are 
about to give. The effect. which IT hope to produce 
will attract attention, and I shall thus owe you the 
suecess of my first concert.” 

“ What do you wish to perform at my concert ?” 
asked the obliging Dohler. 

‘A grand clarinet concerto,” 

“Well, sir, | accept your offer, and will put you 
down in my programme, Come to the rehearsal 
this evening. I am delighted to be of service to 
you.” 

The evening arrived, the orchestra assembled, 
our soloist. appeared, and the grand concerto was 
begun. According to the fashionable custom of 
some musicians, he refrained from the performance 
of his own part, merely marking the time for the or- 
chestral rehearsal, The principal étt? strongly re- 
sembled the peasant march in the Freischii'z, and 
sounded rather oddly to the listeners, Déhler was 
uneasy. “ But,” thought he, “the principal part 
will make it all right. The gentleman ix probably 
a skillful performer, and we cant expect that a 
great clarinet player should also be a great compo- 
ser.” 

The next evening the clarinet player enters npon 
the stage, somewhat dashed by the immense ap- 
plause bestowed on Dohler himself. The orchestra 
perform the fxtti, which ends in a hold on the chord 
of the dominant, after which the solo commences 
“Tram. pam, pam, tire, lirela re Ja.” like the march 
in the Fresschittz, When the hold is reached, the 
orchestra stops, the performer advances his right 
foot, raises his instrument, and holding his elbows 
horizontally spread, appears ready to begin, his 
cheeks swell out, he puffs, he breathes, he groans: 
—but in vain! no sound comes forth from the re- 
bellious instrument, He then places his right eye 
to the bell end and looks through it as though it 
were a telescope, and discovering nothing, tries 

gain, blowing with rage:—but not a sound! In 

despair, he motions to the musicians to recommence 
the tut): “* Tram, pam, pam, tire, lire, ]a re la,” 
and while the orchestra plays, the great clarinet 
player, putting the instrument between his legs, 
hastily removes the reed, and passes the swab into 
the tube, 

All this took time, and the pitiless orchestra hav- 
ing finished its ¢uéé?, again came to the hold at the 
chord of the dominant. 

“Encore! Encore! begin again!” eries out the 
great plaver, and again the musicians resume the 
“Tram, pam, pam.” For the third time they sound 
the chord which precedes the solo, But the clari- 
net is not ready: ‘ Dacapo! encore, encore!” and 
the now laughing musicians again repeat: “ Tram, 
pam, pam, tire, lire, Ja re la.” 

During this last. repeat, the performer, having re- 
adjusted the disarticulated joints of the importn- 
nate instrument, replaces it between his legs, and 
begins to scrape the reed with a penknife. By this 
time the audience was shaking with laughter, at the 
novelty and ridiculousness of che scene. 

At last, he thinks all is right; for the fourth time 
the orchestra reaches the hold of the éutti, the solo- 
ist raises his instrument, spreads anew his elbows, 
puffs, sweats, reddens, swells ;—but nothing comes 
forth! Finally, one supreme effort calls forth, with 
violent explosion, the most terrible couac that ever 
issued from a tortured reed. A hundred picces of 
satin, torn in unison, the scream of a flock of vam- 
pires, could never equal this frightful ear-piercing 
conac, 

The hall echoed with a spontaneous wh of hor- 
ror, followed by a tremendous applause; and the 
trembling soloist, advancing to the footlights, stam- 
mered out: “ Ladies and gentlemen, I don’t know 
—an ac—cident—to my clar—inet—but I will 
mend it and—I beg that you—will come to my 
soirée—next Mon—day, and hear the—end of my 
concerto,” H. Beruioz. 

——— +404 


Offenbach on Music in America, 


Offenbach promises to write a little book about music 
in America when he gets back. Now, we should like to 
know what Offenbach knows about music in America. 
Did he glean his information at the Lotos Club and the 
Gilmore Garden, or did he have it translated from the 
papers after his concerts were over? 
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poco animato. 
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This is the most recent and ridiculous instance of a 
common error, which is, that the musical taste and at- 
tainments of a people are to be summarized in the pub- 
lic beer-garden. The daily papers are in great part re- 
sponsible for this notion that the divertissement-loving 
crowd are the patrons of art. Musicis constantly being 
rated in its quality and success by the public-amusement 
standard. Ifa badly-managed concert-troupe goes to 
pieces, the musical taste of the community #s assailed; 
if a prima donna sings to overtlowing houses, the dis- 
crimination and culture of our people rise. 

The simple fact is that none of these things are so ma- 
terially affected by the entertainments and their per- 
turbations as our contemporaries imagine. ‘There is 
outside of and beyond the habitués of the halls an enor- 
mous public of which the press takes no account, as it 
certainly should in all attempts to estimate the advance- 
ment of a community in art culture. We should like to 
know how much knowledge can be gained of the actual 
growth of musical tacte in America by a study of the 
performances and the audiences at Mr. Gilmore's con- 
certs; or, indeed, at any coucerts ? What account is 
there taken of all the ceaseless activities in the homes 
and schools and conservatories? What estimate can 
there be made of the thousands of sincere students in 
private who are mastering the art; of the hundreds who 
are looking into the literature no less than the science 
of music; of the numbers sent abroad every year; of the 
enormous manufacture of instruments; of the expansion 
of the music trade; the growth of musical literature, in- 
dicating that our people are no longer only able to feel, 
but have begun to think; the employment of teachers; 
the development, slowly enough it is true, of musical 
criticism, and the increased demand for a higher order 
of musical compositions? 

While we are feeling the pulse of the opera manager, 
and patting the foreign conductor on the back, music is 
making silent strides in the ranks of the people who are 
not at the show. Let us not forget this. 


If the Centennial year could disclose all its triumphs, 
music would shine among its garlands. A hundred years 
ago was a voiceless void for us compared with the na- 
tive voices and native workers who now know a sonnet 
from asaraband. We owe very little to Offenbach and 
his congeners for the progress we have made out of the 
barbarism of negro minstrelsy. He tickled us a while, 
and we danced, butin our soberer and sincerer moments 
we sought out the masters, and set about studying the 
essentials, : 

So we got on and no thanks to him. 

It is hardly possible that he can discern our progress, 
for he wore spectacles and we did not worship him ar- 
dently.—Music Trade Review, 

nen eee Oe eee 
Liszt at a Matinee. 
{From the Daily Advertiser.] 

Mr.S.G. Pratt is a young westerner, who has made 
musical composition the aspiration of his life. His his- 
tory is a touching one, Thrown upon his own resources 
when a little lad of 12, he supported himself in Chicago 
and studied music without a teacher until, in 10 or 12 
years he had saved enough to take him to Berlin. Here 
he began the study of music under Kullak, and gave ev- 
ery promise of coming out a brilliant artist; but, before 
the end of the first year, he strained his hand so that it 
was impossible for him to continue his practice. In- 
stead of veing crushed, his courage rose higher, and he 
decided to be a composer. He set himself, therefore, to 
this new ambition, and has been buffeting the world 
manfully and cheerfully for it, ever since, first in Berlin 
and then in Chicago. Now again he has gone to Ger- 
many to try and gain there such a recognition as will as- 
sist him in his own country, and at this time he was in 
Weimar in the hope of some kindly encouragement from 
Liszt. He conceived the idea of giving an entire mat- 
inée of his own compositions, to which the musical cir- 
cle of Weimar should be invited. As he mentioned 
Liszt’s name, * You will not think of inviting him!” in- 
terrupted I, appalled at a presumption which I should 
conceive paralleled in my own case if I should ask Al- 
fred Tennyson or George Eliot, great literary successes 
at the top of the ladder, to listen to the efforts of my 
humble self, at the bottom. ‘ Of course I shall ask him. 
I should consider [ insulted him if I left him out,” an- 
swered this typical American, 

The afternoon was rainy, and the ladies of the class 
did not venture out. Pinner and one or two others 
dropped in, and I began to fear that our friend would 
not have an audience. But, a little after 5, the door sud- 
denly opened and in its frame appeared Liszt’s striking 
presence, with a dozen or more young men behind him. 
I was completely “ taken down.” But there is never any 
telling what Liszt will do. He is said to rise at 5or6 in 
the morning, and to work until 11 or 12, after which it 





does not make much difference to him how he spends 
the rest of the day. Probably he would as soon flaner 
in one place asanother. At any rate, there he was, and 
in such an angelic mood, tov, that he looked like asaint, 
all ready to be translated. (It must be confessed that 
he either looks that way or like something exactly the 
opposite.) He took Mr. Pratt's notes in his hand, and 
immediately made himself comfortable, with the sym- 
pathetic Pinner on one side of him and another conge- 
nial spirit on the other. He was always looking around 
for Pinner, by the way. ‘ Where is Pinner?” he would 
say; and, in fact, if people wonder why Liszt has been 
so loved and adored, it is partly because few are so de- 
pendent upon human sympathy ashe. As my friend 
says, “ he is putting out his tendrils all the time,” and I 
have observed that this infantine need of response, 
which some natures have, calls it universally out. 

Mr. Pratt had asked me to sit near him, so that he 
could have the support of feeling as if he were playing 
to some special person, and [ accordingly took my place 
facing him at the left hand, or bass of the piano, all the 
rest of the company being on the otherside. Atthe end 
of every piece, Liszt would come and place the notes on 
the instrument, sit down to it, and question this, that 
or the other, or suggest here and there an alteration. It 
was pretty to see them together, and made me think of 
nothing so much as of a great, grave, shaggy lion, and an 
audacious but apprehensive little hare. The young com- 
congo! went persistently through his whole programme, 

ut after every piece would receive Liszt’s critici<ms 
with the most genial acquiescence in his own mistakes 
or failures. This made Liszt verv gentle, and it was tru- 
ly exquisite to hear him put his hands on some chord in 
a piece, and by one of his subtle modulations transform 
the whole phrase. He teaches just as some masters of 
literature might discourse on poetry, and illustrates any 
point in hand by snatches from this composer and that 
throughout the whole range of music. 

When Mr. Pratt was about two-thirds through his pro- 
gramme, he had lights brought in,as the rain made it very 
dark, and also some wine. Then Mr. Guricks had the 
brilliant thought to offer the “ Master’ a cigar, and in 
five minutes all the men in the room were sinoking and 
happy. I confess that I was happier with them, and I 
admire the ,,ood sense of the German women in making 
friends with the tobacco smoke, for why should we géner 
the other sex in so innocent an indulgence? Certainly 
it seemed very friendly to me, that‘afternoon, as I sat at 
the bass of the piano, facing the performer, and that 
performer Liszt, etgar in mouth, talking in German or 
French, while his hands wandered over the keys even 
though only in snatches. I saw, too, one tableau through 
the blue smoke-wreaths and tne caniles that I shall nev- 
er forget. Liszt was seated at the piano, pointing to the 
notes and taiking, and Mr. Pratt was standing behind 
him, listening most docilely. Liszt’s long yray hair, 
large, time-beaten features and clerical dress were al- 
ready in picturesque cor:trast to Mr. Pratt’s short, black 
curls and rounded Italian contours; but just beyond the 
instrument stood in line at right angles to him, tran- 
quilly smoking and looking on, three young men of such 
striking and differing beauty as to be almost a revela- 
tion. These were Pinner, Maas, and De Schéniss. The 
latter is a young painter of great promise. who has a 
studio at Weimar, and who, being very fond of music, 
was often ; resent at our musical gatherings. Pinner is 
small and slight, with very dark hair and eyes, a small 
head with regular, Persian features, and the most musi- 
cal, sensitive face in the world. Next him stood Maas, 
taller, and German in type, with auburn hair, broad 
brow, calm, expresvive and extremely large and lumi- 
nous hazeleyes. Behind, taller still, perfect in height 
and shape, was De Scheniss.—an absolute blonde, with 
hair and mustache of a peculiar amber-gold, deep-blue 
and living eves, and the features and throat of a Greek 
statue; in short, such a specimen of humanity as, in 
these days of crossed breeds and mixed races, I had sup- 

osed impossible. This Narcissus, we heard, was the 
ast lonely scion of an ancestry of ages, and, with a 
change of name. what Henry James, Jr., said in his last 
novel of the Neapolitan prince, Casamassima. might have 
been written for him: “ Nature had evidently been mak- 
ing De Schenisses for a great many centuries, and has 
learned to mix her materials to an extraordinary fine- 
ness, and to perform the whole operation with extreme 
smoothness.” Looking at the exquisite, thorough-bred 
creature, I could not help thinking that, if unlike Nar- 
cissus. he can rise above his own beauty sufficiently to 
become a great, or even a fine artist, he will be a genius 
indeed. 

When, after about two hours, Liszt finally took his 
leave with his train, my friend and I embraced each oth- 
er, and almost embraced Mr. Pratt.—so delighted were 
we for his sake to feel that his own tact. and graceful 
position of learner merely toward the master, had made 
the matinee we had so dreaded a charming occasion. 
Never was the maxim “ Be bold, be bold, but not too 
bold,” more applicable in regard to any undertaking 
than the somewhat hazardous one of making approach- 
es to Liszt, and Mr. Pratt had hit the happy medium to 
perfection,—the more marvel to me, as I never thought 
of venturing so much as a word to the great man! 


> 


London. 


Her Masesty’s Opera. The Musical Standard 
(July 8), regrets to report the continued indisposi- 
tion of Mdlle. Titiens, in consequence of which both 
Fidelio” and “ Semiramide” have been tempora- 
rily withdrawn from the bills. “ La Figlia del Reg- 
giv ento” had been announced for repetition on Sat- 
urday, but at the last moment Flotow’s “ Marta” 
was substituted, inasmuch as the new débutante, 
Mdlle. Rodani, had also succumbed to illness. This 








pretty opera, however different in style from Doni- 
zetti’s, is of the same light, agreeable, sparkling 
character, and is grateful, after dinner, and aheavy 
day’s work, asa beaker of Méet or Silléry. Medlle. 
Varesi sustained the title-part, and evoked a well- 
merited encore for the “ Rose” song in F. Signor 
Fancelli won a bis for “ M’appari tutt’ amor,” and 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, the Nancy, achieved her 
triumph in the air, “Il tuo stral.” Herr Behrens 
undertook the part of Sir Tristan, and Signor Fior- 
ini was the Plunkett. The opera was repeated on 
Monday, in default of ‘‘ Semiramide,” when the 
audience again encored the two popular numbers, 

“ Lohengrin” and “ Faust” have been the other 
operas of the week, and “ Figaro” is fixed for to- 
night. At the last performance of “ Don Giovanni,” 
the charming French prima donna, Madame Roze- 
Perkins, filled the part of Donna Anna with brilliant 
success, in the absence of Mdlle. Titiens. 


On Saturday, July 15,in place of “ Figaro,” was 
repeated “Il Barhiere di Siviglia,” with Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini as Rosina, a part not the best adapt 
ed to this excellent and most versatile artist. Mdme. 
Trebelli, however, if she fails to realize the charac- 
ter of the saucy, coquettish Rosina, who boasts that 
she can be a sucking-dove or a viper as she may 
choose, sings the music most artistically. She 
evoked a furore after “Una voce poco fa,” and 
repeated, by request, a rather poor polka by Alary 
(from a forgotten opera), introduced in the Lesson 
Scene of Act IT. 

“Marta” was repeated on Tuesday, and a morn- 
ing performance of “ Lohengrin” took place on 
Wednesday, ‘ Fidelio” was promised for Thurs- 
day. With reference to Wagner's opera, it should 
be stated that Mdme. Roze-Perkins has taken the 
part of Ortrude (as well as Donna Anna) during the 
indisposition of Mdlle. Titiens, 


Musica Untox. The eighth and last matinée on 
Tuesday was remarkable for two new works, and the 
presence of two eminent pianists, both, by the way, 
now settled in Paris :— 


PROGRAMME, 


Quartet in D, On. 11............... -P. Tschaikowsky 
{First time in England. 
Quartet, B flat, Op. 41, Piano, Violin, Viela, and Vi- 
CHOON iis 6 ged cei tecdsasdcdadenie Saint-Saéns 
(First time in England.] 

Solo Violin, Intro. and Gavotte.......... «+e F. Ries 
Air from the Suite. in D........... .ccccccccees Bach 
(With Quartet accompaniment } 

Duet, for two Pianofortes, Op. 35........ Saint-Saéns 
[Variations on a Theme—the trio of Beetho- 
ven’s sonata—in E flat, Op. 31} 

MM Saint-Saéns and Alfred Jaell. 
Pianoforte Solo.......... aaginas seeeeeeee Saint-Saéng, 


Bxecutants, 
First Violin.......ceccecsee socvceeee --Leopold Auer 
Second Violin...........++. viases -M. Otto Bernhardt 
i . Hollander 
Violoncello... 2.0000 sececcceccscscecccs M. Lasserre 
Pianists............+.eeeeeeeeeeee Signor Alfred Jaeil 
M. Saint-Saéns. 
Tschaikowsky, a Russian composer of noble birth, 
aged 35, has worthily adopted the maxim, nobdlesse 
oblige, by devoting himself to the study of a fine art, 
for which he seems to have discarded the law. 
Tschaikowsky is now Frofessor of Harmony at St. 
Petersburgh. He has produced two operas, some 
chamber and orchestral compositions, and a long 
list of songs. The quartet for strings in D, per- 
formed on Tuesday, a fine and original work, at once 
commanded an unequivocal success, and was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, a temper of mind rarely ex- 
cited at the Musical Union. The first movement, 
very pleasing and characteristic, struck us—to be 
critical—as rather incoherent; but as the quartet is 
an early work, the composer may not have then ac- 
quired the art of continuity. There is a second 
subject in A, on the fourth string of the violin: the 
whole movement displays much scholarship. The 
andante cantabile, in B flat, is unquestionably the 
gem of the work. The style is tender and plaintive, 
and a pizzicato pedal figure for the violoncello im- 
parts much piquancy. The coda suggests the idea 
of “linked sweetness, long drawn out.” A second 
theme occurs in D flat. This andante was repeated 
by general desire. The scherzo, in D minor, a 
weird, gipsy-like movement, is marked by mixed 
accents and syncopations, and other features which 
denote the inventive faculty of the writer. The fi- 
nale in D major, based on arustic or pastoral theme 
of great simplicity, leads to a second subject in F. 
The whole is well worked out. and, in the second 
part, florid counterpoint embellishes the text. This 
quartet is a valuable addition to the repertoire of 
Professor Ella. Let us specially praise the admira- 
ble and well-woven part-writing. 
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Next came the pianoforte quartet of M. Saint- 
Saéns, organist of La Madeleine, and in high repute 
on the Continent both as an organist and a piano- 
forte-player. The quartet, comprises an allegretto 
in B flat, of poetical and fanciful style; an andante 
maestoso in G minor, originally and unaffectedly 
antique; a poco allegretto (or seherzo) in D minor ; 
and an allegro finale which begins in D minor (a la 
Beethoven), but ends in the original key of B flat. 
The quartet’ was much admired. partienlarly the 
two second and the third movements, The themes 
invariably arrest the attention, the subjects are well 
amalgamated, the distribution of parts is clever, and 
the leading instrument fully asserts its proud pre- 
rogative, although without arrogance or intrusive- 
ness. M. Saint-Saéns chose for his solo a couple of 
“Transcriptions d’aprés Sebastian Bach,” and a 
well-known gavotte of the s:me master, often played 
by Joachim, He is a grand player, but we reserve 
further remarks on this point for his own Recital, 

Leopold Auer was recalled after his delicious so- 
los, the first accompanied on the pianoforte by 
Saint-Saéns, and the second by the full string quar- 
tet. The melody of Bach moved the audience with 
electrical effect. The grand elimax of the matinée, 
however, was the duet for two pianofortes, first 
played by M. and Madame Jaell, at’ Paris in 1874, 
and a year ago (1875) at the Musical Union by 
Madame Mentigny-Rémaury and M. Alphonse Du- 
vernoy. Here is, indeed, a diamond set in pearls ! 
—Ibid, July 8. 





Tne PrimnarMmontc Socrety closed their sixty- 
fourth season on Monday last, in a style right wor- 
thy of themselves. The following was the pro- 


gramme :— 
Two Movements of the Unfinished Symphony in B- 
minor.......+0 sect e ee eeee see es cecccces Schubert 
Recit. ed (Chi per pieta mi dice” | 
Aria (“ Ah! parlate” (Abramo], 
Mdme_ Edlith Wynne. : 
Concerto in F minor, for the Pianoforte......Chopin 
Piaroforte, Mdme. Essipoff. 





Eroica Symphony........- Seaceeuee ..... Beethoven 

Recit. ed Aria, “* Mi tradi”? [Don Giovanni]..Mozart 
Mame, Edith Wynne, 

Solos for ).a. Theme and Varixtions... 





....Ramean 





Pianoforte { 4. Etnde de Concert....... eee 
Pianoforte, Mame. Es: : 
Jubilee Overture.........002.e000e Sanus ene ... Weber 
Conductor...............-Mr. W. G. CUSINS. 


The concert opened with Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony, the two movements of which, although 
sublime and gratifying in the extreme, cannot but 
leave behind a feeling of disappvintment at not being 
able to hear.such a work in its entirety. Mdme. 
Edith Wynne, absent on account of ill health, was 
substituted by Miss Emma Beasley, an able vocal- 
ist with a fine voice at her command, Tandel’s 
“From Mighty Kings ” (Judas Maceabeeus) she sang 
with accuracy and spirit, two absolutely necessary 
ingredients in its performance; whilst in Taubert’s 
“Cradle Song” she exhibited great taste, and in 
both was heartily applauded. The name of Mdme. 
Essipoff, as a pienist, is too well know to admit of 
much comment upon her powers, suffice it to say 
that the audience were si:nply electrified as well in 
her rendering of Chopin's pianoforte Concerto in E 
minor, as in Rameau’s Theme and Variations and 
the Etude de Concert by Liszt. Beethoven’s im- 
mortal work, the Eroica Symphony, was, of course, 
a feature of great interest. The attention which it 
received throughout is a sufficient proof that an 
English audience, though sometimes unappreciative, 
knows how to do honor to a great masterpiece. 
After Weber's Jubilee Cverture, the audience, evi- 
dently reluctant, left the hall to ponder over the 
past season and enjoy the anticipation of the next. 





BremincuamM Festivat. The scheme for the Bir 
mingham Musical Festival has now been finally set- 
tled, the following being an outline:—On Tuesday 
morning, August 29, according to custom, Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah” will be given, the “ Messiah ” oecu- 
pying its accustomed place on the following Thurs- 
day. A new cantata by Mr. F. H. Cowen, bearing 
the title of “ The Corsair,” and miscellaneous selec- 
tion, are down for Tuesday ; while on Wednesday 
morning Prof. Macfarren’s oratorio “ The Resurrec- 
tion,” specially composed, Hummel’s “ Alma Virgo,” 
and Mendelssohn’s “ Hear my praver,” will be ren- 
dered. For Wednesday evening Nicl Gade’s sacred 
cantata, “ Zion,” and a miscellaneous selection, in- 
cluding a symphony, are underlined; and the 
Thursday evening will be devoted to Niel Gade’s 
cantata, “ The Crusaders,” and a miscellaneous se- 
lection, comprising the incomparable overture to 
“ William Tell.” For Friday morning three sacred 














works are chosen, viz., Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,” [ 


Wagner's “ Tfoly Supper” (first time in England), 
Reethoven’s mass, No. 1, in ©; Mendelssohn's “ St. 
Paul” bringing the Festival to a close on the Friday 
evening, 

The principal vocalists are—soprani, Mille. 
Titiens, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and Malle. 
Albani; contralti, Mesdames Patey and Trebelli- 
Bettini; tenors, Mr. Vernon Righy and Mr. EF. 
Lloyd; bassi, Mr. Santley, Mr. Cecil Tovey, and 
Mr. Foli. Although there is an absence of star ar- 
tists, the enormous expense placing them almost 
beyond reach, the above list, for the rendering es- 
pecially of the sacred works, con!d not be better se- 
lected. The only cause for regret that can possibly 
be felt. will be the name of our celebrated tenor, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, being eliminated. The band, as usu- 
al, will be made up of 140 of the finest procurable 
instrumentalists; and the chorus, 360 strong, will 
be under the conductorship of Sir Michael Costa, 
Mr. Stimpson presiding at the organ. 





ALTEMBOURG. A festival has been lately held at Al- 
tembourg in Germany, The programme contained the 
following names: Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Berlioz, 
Liszt, Stade, Saint-Saéns. Rubinstein, Tschirch, Lassen, 
Winterberger, Fr: Kiel, Volkmann, Raff, Herzogen- 
busch, Fitzenhagen. Zopff, Driseke, Bruch, Taubert, 
Bungert, Beer, Becker, Miiller, Schulz-Beuthen, Pierre 
Cornelius, Grieg et Rimski Korsakow. The first day 
was devoted entirely to sacred music. A concert was 
held in the morning at 11 o'clock in the church attached 
to the duke’s palace, when were performed Psalms by 
Stade. a Kyrie by Tschirch, the 38th Psalm by Marcello 
Winterberger’s “ Airs religieux,’’ two numbers of Liszt’s 
“ Consolations,” arranged for violoncello, largo and al- 
legro, from a sonata by Tartini, with organ accompani- 
ment, the solo part being beautifully rendered by the 
violinist Meckm-snn, concertmeister at Cologne, an In- 
teriudium by Piatti for the organ, executed by M. Prei- 
ty, the organist of Leipzig, and Bach’s celebrated Fugue 
in six parts, composed by him upona motif which Fred- 
eric the Great gave him in 1747, during Bach’s visit to 
Berlin, Tiis difficult work was performed by M. Stade, 
director of music at the court of Altembourg. A mod- 
ern oratorio by Fr. Kiel, entitled “ Christus,” was per- 
formed on the afternoon of the same day. The second 
day of the festival was held inthe large hall of the 
Schiitzenhauss and was marked by the performance of 
Berlioz’s ‘*‘ Romeo et Juliette,”’ Liszt’s “ Prometheus,” 
and a Concerto of Volkmann’s, Thisis the first occa- 
sion npon which Berlioz’s “Romeo and Juliette” has 
been heard in its entirety in Germany. and it se@ms to 
have created a highly faverable impression. Liszt. who 
was present at the performance of his own work. re- 
ceived an enthusiastic ovation. These two days of 
grand instrumental and vocal music were succeeded by 
concerts of cham er and symphonic music, ete. The 
principal numbers were Brahm’s Qnatnor, Op. 52, a 
Quatuor by Herzozenbusch, a Vocal Quartet by Ratis- 
bonne, the chief point of which was the introduction of 
some ancient four-part songs known under the name of 
madrigals. and another Quatuor by Saint-Saéns, Op. 41. 
several violoncello solos pe:formed by the celebrated 
German violoncellist, Grutzmacher and a series of lieder 
and four part choruses, At the last concert M. Brassin 
obtained a most bri liant success by his playing of Grieg’s 
concerto. The greater part of the prozramme was occu- 
pied by Liszt’s ** Bittaile des Huns,” at the performance 
of which Liszt himself took the organ — A talented young 
pianist, Mdlle. Remmert, a pupil of Liszt's, plaved a fan- 
tosia upon Beethoven’s “ Ruius of Athens” with such 
skill and taste that Liszt himself raised his hands to ap- 
plaud her. The four days’ festival drew together a large 
concourse of people from all parts of Germany, and es- 
pecially from Belzium. <A considerable number of for- 
eigners were also present.—Zond. Mus. Standard. 
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Dr. August Wilhelm Ambros. 


Musical literature and criticism have met with a 
serious loss, German papers contain a simple an- 
nouncement of the death, June 28, in Vienna, of the 
well known musical critic of the ‘“ Wiener Zeitung” 
and the “ Wiener Ahendpost,” Professor A, W. Am- 
bros, the distinguished musical historian, essayist 
and critic, from whose lighter miscellaneous writ- 
ings we were even now translating for our readers 
the paper about Offenbach and his school, having 
heretofore presented to their notice his excellent 


appreciation of Robert Franz, his article on “ Music 
in Italy,” ete. These are from the two very inter- 
esting volumes of his miscellaneous papers, not only 


[ about Music, but about other arts, delightful remi- 
niscences of Italy, ete., which he had collected and 
published in 1872 and 1874, under the title of 
“ Bunte Blatter.” These very readable and genial 
essays, together with a work upon “ The Limits of 
Music and Poetry,” are full of valuable suggestion, 
just discrimination, and deep insight, while they 
have almost the wit and sparkle of Hector Berlioz, 
and place him in the front rank with such contem- 
porary German writers about music as Ferdinand 
Hiller, and Hanslick of Vienna. His most impor- 
tant work is his (alas, unfinished !) “ History of Mu. 
sic,” of which three octavo volumes have appeared, 
(1841-68), bringing the history down only to the 
time of Palestrina. It promised to be the most 
elaborate, complete and thoroughly digested of all 
histories of Music. Vol. I. treats of the first begin- 
nings of the art, and of the music of the ancient 
world, the pre-Hellenic and the Antique-Classie pe- 
riods, Vol. IT. contains: 1. The first ages of the 














new Christian world and art; 2. The development 
of vocal music in parts, Vol. IIT, the period of the 
Renaissance down to the time of Palestrina, includ- 
ing the period of the Netherlanders, music in Ger- 
many and England. and the Italian music of the 
fifteenth century. We know not in what state of 
forwardness he has left. the execution of the remain- 
der of his plan; butitis to be hoped that further 
volumes will appear. 

Ambros also won distinction, in the earlier por- 
tion of his life, as a composer ; although none of his 
music, so far as we are aware, has made itself known 
on this side of the Atlantic, nor can we remember 
that it has figured in European programmes during 
the last ten or twenty years, Doubtless the Ger- 
man musical journals will soon bring us full and ap- 
preciative notices of his career, Meanwhile we 
gather from an article by Moritz Bermann, found in 
Bernsdorff's Universal Lexicon der Tonkunst, the 
following particulars of his earlier and middle life. 
It will be seen that the account stops short of the 
period in which the literary works by which we 
know him were produced. 

Ambros was born at Mauth, near Prague, Nov. 
17, 1816; so that he had not completed his sixtieth 
year. The musical instinct appeared early in him. 
He was hardly four years old when he could sing 
by ear, correctly, every melody he heard, and he 
soon began to play them also on the piano, and 
even to attempt all sorts of variations on them. 
But his parents had destined him for the state ser- 
vice, and he received a very careful education to 
that end, without any sort of regard to his musical 
talents. It was the same at the gymnasium in 
Prague, where the poet Uffo Horn was Ins room- 
mate. In fact his musical tendency was so kept 
down, that the art. impulse of the boy sought to 
make air for itself upon another way ; he obtained 
a place in the Prague Academy of Design, which 
he attended very assiduously for several years, and 
so kept his imaginative faculty alive and strong. 

At last the decisive moment arrived, when it be- 
came clear to him, that plaster busts and modelling 
in clay were not enough to satisfy his longing. He 
had been present at a performance of Don Juan, 
came home from the theatre in a prodigious state of 
excitement, and now all his thoughts and dreams 
were music. Whenever he passed the windows of 
the music shops, he paused and said to himself: If 
I only knew which of these notes is called ¢ and 
which d, I would fird out all the rest for myself.” 
To realize this thought he begged one of his school- 
mates, who passed for a great musician with the 
young troop, for some instruction in notation, and 
offered him as a reward the whole of his *somewhat 








slender allowance of pocket money. Declining the 
remuneration, the friend fulfilled his wish with 
great alacrity, adding also much with regard to the 
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principles of music, so far as he knew them, and 
thereby laid the foundation for Ambros’s further 
musical self-culture. 

In 1837 he had finished the study of Jurispru- 
dence, and at the same time had made himself a 
good pianist, and become well acquainted with the 
theoretic works of Tiirk and Reicha. Passing the 
next two years partly in rural seclusion, partly in 
travels, which essentially enriched his musical per- 
ceptions, he underwent the prescribed four severe 
examinations before the juristic faculty of Prague, 
and in 1839 obtained the degree of Doctor of Laws ; 
then he entered the state service in the imperial fis- 
cal office at Prague, where he had time to devote 
himself with greater zeal than ever to the art of 
music, and soon attracted the attention of those ex- 
cellent artists, Kitt!, Veit, and others, so strongly, 
that they readily helped him with advice and in- 
struction, especially in composition, in which he 
had already made a few attempts. 

About this time he had made the acquaintance of 
Robert Schumann, then the centre of a circle of 
young and the of 
* Davidsbiindler,” and our Ambros soon became one 
of the most zealous members of that humoristic and 
fantastic “ David-leazue,’ working in ita spirit very 
earnestly in word and deed. Especially is it to be 
ascribed to his exertions, with those of the able 
critic B. Gutt, that the almost proverbially stiff 


earnest artists under name 


conservatism of Prague in musical matters gradual- 
ly gave room to a freer movement, While Gutt in 
his critical essays searched and discriminated with 
sharpness and with clearness, Ambros wrote, under 
the name ‘ Flamin, der letzte Davidsbiindler,” more 
in the spirit of the “ storm and pressure” period, to 
win ground for Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Gade, ete., 
but very often in a manner imitated, even to certain 
favorite turns of expression, from Jean Paul, which 
certainly could not be called an excellence. 

In 1817 he was for the first time moved to eome 
before the public with a composition ; a concert ov- 


erture, after the manner of Mendelssohn, of which 
the subject is taken from the Gcnoveva legend. It 


succeeded so wellin the first performance, that it 
had to be repeated in the foilowing concert. 
And now Ambros came out under his real name, 
and produced a few weeks later in a concert of the 
Cecilia, under his own peers direction, an Over- 
ture, to Othello, which was receive] with such un- 
common favor, that the composer was exhorted to 
write music for this great tragedy entire. Tiris 
task was completed and at once brought to hearing, 
and won the good opinion of the famous Alexander 
Dreyschock, who took the seore with him to Lon- 
don, where even now, in Drury Lane theatre, (‘to 
our knowledge,” says Bermann), Shakspeare’s trag- 
edy is given with Ambros’s music, to which, more- 
over, a connecting declamation has been written for 
concert performances by A Meissner and M. Hart- 
mann. An overture to Ad/hchen von Heilbronn also 
found deserved recognition some time later. 

In 1848 Ambros was appointed state solicitor in 
matters of the Press, a position which, in the course 
of that stormy period, particularly in Prague, grew 
more and more difficult and threatened almost to 
wear him out bodily and mentally. But along stay 
in Vienna during the next year restored his strength, 
and here he completed a grand Stabat Mater, which 
was performed with success by the Singakademie of 
Prague, In 1850 he received the appointment of 
state attorney of the Prague provincial tribunal, and 
was shortly after called to the directorship of the 
Conservatory there, to which he dedicated his grand 
Symphony in E minor. Moreover several piano- 
forte compositions (Sonatas, Trios, ete.), and songs 
have appeared by him, As a composer he belongs 
fully to the direction struck out by Mendelssohn 





and after him by Gade; and, as with them, a pecu- 
liarly religious and folk-song element, a leaning 
toward Nature and the Idyl, characterizes him. At 
the same time, in consequence of his strict school, he 
has kept clear of all the modern extravagances, He is 
chiefly an instrumental composer, his treatment of 
voice parts being not seldom hard and awkward. 
multitude of his esthetical and critical writings have 
been printed in the journals, particularly in the 
feue Zeitschrift founded by Schumann, 


Free Orcan Recitats. We were not able to at- 
tend any of the five afternoon recitals given in the 
months of May and June, by Mr, Hf. E. Parkuorst, 
on the fine Walcker organ, of which he has charge, 
in the beautiful First Church (corner Berkeley and 
Marlboro’ streets). But 
this, to record the programmes, which do credit to 
his taste, while report speaks highly of his inter- 
We make room for them now, 

May 18. 
First Organ Sonata, in F minor........ Mendelssohn 

Allegro mol, Adagio, Andante, Allegro vivace. 
Pretude and Pace, GC... « secesccsacessescceue Bach 


Fifth Organ Concerto, in F . eoese ee Handel 
uarghetto, Allegro, Alla Sie ‘liana, Presto. 


we had intended, before 


pretations, 








a. Gavotte... Jecadacemsaes «eee see Gluck 

6b Andante Rene es «+» Beethoven 

Offertoire, in F minor.. Giawague Jadhs ndteevasiaes ee 
Jnne 1. 


Fantasia and Fugue. in G minor.......... 
Fifth Organ Sonata, in D } 
Andante, Andante con moto, Allegro maestoso. 
Marche Religieuse......... .---Adolphe Adam 








OG: PUGIMNG. oc cccce ceecwcantnccrneasnscecccsns Chopin 
Be TRATED. ccc cc ccccccccs ccsccccceccsceces o.-. ach 
GC, WRC Ricccsece + connane. 3 cnen 
Offertoire in D...... seucoeeeas jadviadaenaes .- Batiste 





June 8. 


pannel cece cede 


a. Vorspiel. “‘Komm, Gott, 
eeeeeeeee Parkhurst 


6. Fugue, in E minor......... 















a, Gavotte.. Camecwatens 

6. Bong without \ w vords Bawa win ealnn 

¢: Presto Ce CPT ETT TET eT TOT eevee 

First Organ Concerto, in G Minor. .seceeeeee 

Larghetto, Allegro, Adazio, Andante. 
First Organ Sonata. in E flat........ ...+-- ----Bach 
Allegro moderato, Adagio, Allegro. 
Schiller March... .......cccccccces oe cceecees Meyerbeer 
June 15. 

Offertoire, in CO minor ......cccecccececesceees Batiste 

Prelude and Fugue, inG...... --Bach 

a. Seer seebaees édueuce ‘ -Schumann 

B. MRSOIEB.cccccccces ere Sraseeavanic Handel 

eC. Bagatelle. kdisettufebenteandesedeunse «Beethoven 

Second Organ Sonata, in C minor..... - Mendelssohn 

Grave, Ada rzio, —. Fuga. 
Second Organ Concerto, in B fla ‘ - Handel 
Andante maestoso, Allegro, hasan, “Miegro. 
June 22. 

Concert Satz.........0. xéiew ene reer #eévane - Thiele 

Theme and Variations.. new ... Hesse 

Prelnde and Fugue, in C minor... “Mendelssohn 

Be GRR sv 0s cc cecteccdssveesc: s5 csed cee ssetcs Bach 

b. Andante.....-sssesee oe +-Sehumann 

€. MIMWEC...0..-.ccccsoe - Handel 

Concert Fantasie.......... Freyer 

Utite cum Dutcr. The Times of last Sunday 
gives the following attractive picture of summer 
studies and diversions among the teachers and pu- 


pils under Dr. Tourjee’s charge, at their temporary 
home on the cool shore of Narraganset Bay. 


The Musical Institute at East Greenwich, R. [., 
is in the midst of its summer labors, and we may as 
well add pleasures, for Dr. Tourjee recognizes that 
healthful recreations as well as study, is a prime 
necessity. On the 21st, Prof. Cyr of Boston, gave 
an interesting lecture on the French language, its 
euphony and its relation to music. This was fol- 
lowed by an illustration of the musical capabilities 
of the Italian language, by E. S. Metealf of Boston. 
The studies were continued through Saturday, and 
on Monday the students made an excursion to Block 
Island, in the fine steamer Canonicus, Tuesday 
morning, Miss Charlotte Hawes, of Boston, gave a 
sketch of Liszt, the composer. On the same day, 
Prof. J. O'Neil gave an interesting lecture on the 
voice. The same evening Prof. B. D. Allen gave a 
lecture on Haydn, with illustrations from his piano 
and vocal works. Wednesday, Mr. Francis H. 
Brown, a pianist and author, of New York, gave a 
lecture upon the question “ Why Women have nev- 
er attained a position as musical composers,” and 
Mr. Kielbloek discoursed upon the “ Art of Teach- 
ing.” In the afternoon, Mr. G. E. Whiting gave 
an organ recital, and in the evening Mr, J. C. D. 


” 


1 
| Parker conducted the Institute chorus through a 


“The Messiah” and Mendelssohn’s 
| * Loreley.” Thursday, Mr. W. F. Avthorp deliv- 
lered a lecture upon “ Wagner's Theory of the 
| Drama, and his poem of the Nibelungen.” The 
students were to make an excursion to Newport 
yesterday, and on Saturday next they are to visit 
Boston, In this city they will listen to a concert 
on the great organ at Mnsie Hall and visit the Fine 
Art Museum, Natural History Rooms, Public Li- 
brary, Faneuil Hall, State House, Bunker Hill Mon- 
ument, ete. The grand musical festival at Rocky 
Point, in which the Institute chorus will take part, 
will come off on Friday, August 11. 


of 


| re shearsal 
“ 


Apropos of onr remarks, a 
“encore nuisance,” or 


“Encore ’ AGAIN. 
few weeks since, about the 
the abuse of the encore, one of our readers writes 
to us as follows: 

“Mr. Eptror, In enumerating reasons against en- 
cores, I think you have omitted one of importance, 
Frequently when a piece of classical music is given 
in a concert, it may be for the first time, and if not, 
classical music seems to be the hardest thing to 
make people repeat, the hardest thing to hear often 
enough for familiarity; people wish to hear it 
again and encore the singer or player. They coolly 
give in return some piece of doggerel, or some piece 
of their own, just what no one wishes to hear. We 
try to apologize for them and say classical music is 
fatiguing, they are too tired to give a repetition, so 
they give something easier. But I don’t believe 
that is the reason, I think they take the applause 
as entirely personal and give what they think will 
draw more applause, and leave a pleased impression 
of them and their voices. or their execution, on the 
bulk of the audience. Whereas the encore, as an 
intention and a purpose, caine from a few people 
and was for the music, notthe performer. TI think 
it ought to be gratified. I suppose there is no pos- 
sibility of distinguishing between different kinds of 
applause; but the present habit is very provoking, 
to sav the least. A mere repetition would take 
much less time and interfere generally much less 
with the programme.” 


Detroit Conservatory.—The final musical re 
hearsal took place Friday evening, June 9, with the 
following programme: 


Concerto—in C Minor—(T Movement, with Ca‘lenza), 
Quintet Accompaniment............. +++e.Mozart 
Miss Kitty Carrington. 
Concerto—Op. 25—(II and II[ Movements )-—Qnintet 
Accompaniment...... seeeees Ment Issohn 
Miss Mary, Harrah. 
Concerto —Op. 19 —(II and IIL Movements.)— Quintet 
MCCOMPARUINONE ; 0.06:5.5 566 ccc cscccccecncs Bennett 
Miss Mary Andrus, 





Rondo Brillante—Op. 29,— 


Miss Kate Jacobs, 


Concerto—Op. 185—{II and IIL Movements)—Quintet 
Accompaniment... 

Miss Eliza ‘Jenking. 

Rakocezy Mareh—Two Pianos—Eight hands.. 

Misses Colby, Stearns, Ward, Baxter. 


Quintet Accompaniment, 
Mendelssuhn 


teres eeee. RA 


-- Liszt 


The five solo performances (says the Detroit Free 
Press) were all remarkably fine, each pupil display- 
ing an almost faultless technique, and elegant tonch, 
a full, clear vibrating quality ot tone in the legalo 
pissages, and an unusually careful attention to 
phrasing and finish. 

The Concertos, by Mozart and Raff, and the E flat 
Rondo, by Mendelssohn, were heard in public for 
the first time in this city. 

From the time of Mr. Hahn’s first public rehear 
sal at the Detroit Female Seminary, three years 
since, our citizens have been treated to a succession 
of surprises in the line of piano-forte playing, which 
on this occasion culininated in a climax hitherto un- 
known in this locality ; and the successful rendering 
of such a programme, before an audience co:nposed 
largely of our best known professional and amateur 
musicians, demand for Mr. [Hahn a high place as an 
instructor, 

Musical -events like this, are productive of only 
the very hest results and frequent recurrences can- 
not be too strongly urged. 
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Music in Philadelphia. 

THOMAS CONCERTS.—AMERICAN MUSIC. 
Puivaperenta, Jury 26.—Wednesday evening, 
July 19, Mr. Thomas devoted entirely to the works 
of American composers, Of course such a@ pro- 
gramme must be meagre, «nd there will be many 
to find fault with its omissions if nothing else gave 
reasons for fault finding. This is in the nature of 
such an undertaking. Several able American com- 
posers were not represented ; but where all could 
not appear, the names of Fry and Paine were per- 
haps as appropriate as any, for Fry and Paine rep- 
resent the two eras of American Music—the one 
when it whistled as it went for “ want of thought,” 
the other after the culture of half a generation had 
set up the American art intellect on something like 
a level with that of other nations, William H. Fry, 
our late esteemed townsman, had mary fine quali- 
ties and much ability; but ay a composer he was 
not great. Atatime when the esthetic condition 
of the whole country was a feeble copy of that in 
other countries, he produced Lenora, the first opera 
ever written by an American. Other compositions 
of his will be recalled, and it was a grateful tribute 
to a genial man that Mr. Thomas should have 
opened his American programme with the little 
symphony: ‘A Day in the Country.” Twenty 
years ago Mr, Fry delivered a racy and interesting 
lecture on music in this city, before the last Har- 
monic Society. In the course of his remarks he 
said: “It is the little ship which gets over the bar ; 
the big one sticks fast in the sand.” Iam bound to 
say that Mr. Fry got over the bar—got over a great 
many bars in fact—of very dry, uninteresting mu- 
sic, But asa contribution to a chronological pro- 
gramme the “ Day in the Cunntry,” was interesting 
and deserved its place. 

Prof. John K. Paine, of Harvard University, born 
in Portland, Maine, is the most scholarly of all 
American composers, He carned his reputation 
early and has retained it; but none of his somewhat 
numerous and occasionally ambitious productions 
is at all coinparable to his Symphony in C minor. 
The conception and the whole treatment of this 
work show the brain and handiwork of a master. 
The themes are so agreeable, the instrumentation 
so rich, natural and unforced, the spirit of the whole 
composition so healthy, and its form so symmetri- 
cal that Mr. Paine’s new symphony is unquestiona- 
bly the best large orchestral work yet produced by 
any native composer. The first movement is calm 
and dignified, the strings being very busily en- 
gaged. The brass is but moderately employed, and 
the flutes and clarinets used with rare taste and 
judgment, There is a slight resemblance to Men- 
delssohn in the graceful appropfiateness of this in- 
strumentation, although not the slightest sugges- 
tion of Mendelssohn in the subjects, The Scherzo 
is admirable, and containsa “trio” which is the un- 
doubted gem of the whole symphony. This intro- 
duces the longest solo, given out first by the clari- 
net, then by the oboes, then the first violins take it, 
which then recur to the Scherzo, This theme is 
simply exquisite. The Adagio opens at once with 
a beautiful motive for the violoncellos and is hand- 
led with consummate skill and feeling.—The fourth 
and last movement, “Allegro vivace,” is less inter- 
esting than the others, but they of themselves se- 
cure for Mr. Paine’s symphony a high position 
among musical creations; and I entirely agree with 
L. B. B,, ia your last issue that Mr. Paine’s pen 
should have been employed to write the March for 
the opening of our Centennial, and strongly urge his 
suggestion to the Centennial Committee to close 
with his new symphony if no work tor the occasion 
ean be arranged for, or produced, 

“ The first Concerto in E-flat,” by Mr. Alfred H. 
Pease, was given for the second time. Its first per- 














formance was at one of the Peabedy concerts in Bal- 
timore some months since, where its success was 
said to be quite marked. It is a work of a very 
high order of merit, very effective, and is finely in- 
strumentated, Too many octave passiges abound 
and he too frequently makes the piano merely the 
accompanist, while the orchestra carries the burden 
of nearly all the themes, Mr. Pease performed the 
he is a good player, having a firm 
The success of the concerto here 


piane part well; 
and even touch, 
was quite pronounced and Mr, Pease was recalled 
by a storm of applause, in which the entire orches- 
tra joined, and was taken by the hand by Mr. Thom. 
as and congratulated on his success, 

Mr. J. N. Pattison, Mr. L. E. Levassor, Mr. Fred. 
Roscovitz, Mr. Bialla, and Mr. Courlander = give 
pianoforte recitals at the Exposition daily. Mr. 
Pattison's and Levassor’s recitals are better attend. 
ed than any of the others. Miss Drasdil, Sig. Brig- 

noli, Sig. Ferranti, Mr. 8. B. Mills, and Mr. Levas 
sor, are advertised to give a series of concerts at 
Atlantic City, Cape May, Long Branch, and New- 
port, under the management of John W. Morrissey. 

The Brass Band competition advertised by the 
Centennial Commission to take place this month 
failed to come off. Only eight bands entered, and 
on the day of trial only two put in an appearance, 
who refused to play, so that there was no playing 
for a prize at all. Quite a number of Band Masters 
were present who gave various reasons for their 
Bands not competing; some said the conditions did 
not suit them; others that it was not soon enough ; 
and again sume said it was not late enough, ete. 

NOTES, 

Miss Julia Rivé is at the Clifton House, Atlantic City, 
where she is rapidly regaining her health. She is en- 
gaged to make a concert tour this fa!l, and will go to 
Cal'fornia.— Mr. Alfred H. Pease is stopping at the La 
Pierre House in this city.——Mr. J. N. Pattison is a guest 
of the Belmont House.——Mr. Fred. Boscovitz resides on 
Girard Avenue near Eleventh Street.——Mr. J. H. Hohn, 
one of the proprietors of the Detroit Conservatory of 
Music, is “ doing the Centennial.” He returns to De- 
troit this week. ——Mr. Louis Levassor is the acting 
“ Mine Host” of the Decker Brothers. Centennial resi- 
dence 350 South 15th street.——Mr. Bialla, the organist, 
boards corner Fortieth and Oregon streets.——Miss 
Emma Cranch, the contralto of Plymouth church, Brook- 
lyn, is visiting friends here, and the Centennial.—Mr. 
Arthur Mees, a Cincinnati pianist, is spending his sum- 
mer vacation here.——Mr. Wm. Sherwood, of your city, 
is spending a few weeks with his parents at Kansas 
City.——Mr. Mills plays with the Thomas orchestra next 
month.——Miss Annie J. Borie, the fine soprano of New 
York city, is also here. Address care of Weber's Piano 
space.—Mr. Julius Schiedmayer, one of the judges of 
musical instruments, has received his discharge and 
sailed for Stuttgart.——The old House of “ Lee and 
Walker,” under the new management of the Messrs. 
Ditsons, is becoming quite popular, and deservedly so, 
for more courteous and pleasant gentlemen are not to 
be found in this city in any business; from the head of 


the house down to the porter, the same polite attention 
is paid the customer or visitor ——Theodore Thomas has 
taken a furnished house here.—Mr. Robert Goldbeck, 
of St. Louis, is expected here in August. Mr. L. Jas- 
enier of Dayton, _ is here. Address, care Knabe 
Piano stand. ——Mr. W.S. B. M: athews, of Chicago, will 
probably be here the last two weeks in August. Address 
care Weber piano stand. C.H. 


iii 
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Cuicaco, Jury 26.—I lately had the pleasure of 
hearing Mr. H. Clarence Eddy play the following 
programme on the organ: 











ONS DI Risinsicdescarcecnexdacwacel Alex. Guilmant 
(First time in America.} 

Marche Nuptiale........ -.ccccccccceed Al ex. Guilmant 

Cantilena Pastorale.. 

Marche Religieuxe............... aon sd 

Concert-satz in E flat minor. ............06. .»- Thiele 

PRRORORTED 00 GC G0 oecn ccccccencccstscescess Bach 
- Ritter 


BONEN OG TF GMO, v cdnccevenevceccscesoneecess 


Here, as will be seen, are four works of the first 
order of difficulty ; namely, the sonatas, passacaglia, 
and concert-satz. The Guilmant sonata is a_splen- 
did composition, a work of real genius, While it 
shows its French blood, its elevated and serious 
character place it entirely above the works of other 
French composers for the organ, It is of a bright- 
er order of imagination than ‘the sonatas by Ritter 
and Merkel, nearly as scholarly, and far more effee- 
tive. It is extremely difficult. All of these pieces 
were rendered virtuuso-wise, and artistically. 

Der Freyscuirz. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Centennial Days. C. 3. E to F. 
A spirited ballad in popular style. 
Bb. 3. Eto F. 
French. 30 
“ Hurrah for Seventy-Six, and Yankee Doodle too.” 
Comic Song and Chorus. 


The Sones my Mother loved to sing. Song 
and Cho. F. 3. Fto F. ‘ Gus Phillips.” 40 
“ Days to me yet fresh and green, 
Better far than glittering gold.” 

Tumor and pathos are not far anart and it hap- 
pens thot this sone of “Oofty Gooft” is one of 
the sweetest and most touching of “mother” 
songs. 

Song of the Old Bell. E. 3. b to F. 
Barri. 30 
“Ding, dong, my careless song, 
Merry or sad, but neither long.” 
A fine old, ringing song for Alto or Baritone, 


Happy Days gone by. Quartet. G to g. 
Smith. 35 





Pratt. 30 


Centennial on the Brain. 


 Cheerily. cheerily, on we float 
Over the rippling tide.” 
A first-rate, merry boat song. 
Far from thee. (Loin de toi). Eb. 4. 
to g. Brugiere. 30 
“ Tow ean T ever say ‘ farewell’ 
To thee, my own true heart.” 
Just the one to select for concert singing. Capa- 
ble of great expression. 
Bow down and hear me. Quartet. 4. C. 
E toa. B Wiegand. 50 


For mixed voices. The subject is quiet, but 
there is so much variety that the treatment may 
be called brilliant. Solo for Bass, followed by 
Duet, Trio and Quartet. 


Instremental. 
Encore Galop. D. 3. M. F. WT. Smith. 35 


Will! please for an encore. and just as much the 
first time. 
Rondo for Piano. In C. 4. Beethoven. 50 
This is the “ Lebert and Stark” edition, and has 
valuable notes for the assistance of the player. 
Dance Music from “ The Porter of Havre.”’ 
J. S. Knight. ea. 30 


No. 1. 


Waltz. G. 2 
“2. Galop. F.. 2. 
“2. Polka. FF. 8. 
“4, Polka Redowa. Bb. 3. 


Prettv and easy melodies from an opera not 
generally known, 


Golden Grains. 
No. 4. Reed-Organ Melodies. 2. 


Fine, easy melodies in various keys. 


No. 6. Mill-Wheel Waltz. G, 2. 
A simple and sweet melody, 


BOOKS. 


THE SALUTATION. A Collection of Sacred 
Music, consisting of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, 
Mo-ets, etc., designed for Public Wor- 
ship, together with a complete System 
of Elementary Instruction, Glees, 
Four-part Songs and Choruses, 
for Singing Schools and 
Musical Conventions. 

By L. O. Emerson. Price per copy, $1.38. 
Per Dozen, $12.00. 

The name of the author is, perhaps, suflicieat recom- 
mendation. Singers who have used “ Harr or JupAnH,” 
© JUBILATE,” or “ CHORAL TRIBUTE,” will, of course, 
take this book, which is their worthy successor. 


EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK. By L. O. 
EMERSON. Price $1.25, or $12. per doz. 
An excellent collection of the best Sacred and Secu- 
lar Choruses, which will be an acquisition to the library 
of any musical society. 


Winner. ea. 30 


ABBREVIATIONS. —Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1tu7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bb, ete. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if be- 
low or above the staff. Thus: *C. 5, ¢c to E” means 
“Key of C, Fifth degrec, lowest letter ne on the added 
line below, ‘highest letuer, E on the 4th space. 





























